CHAPTER VI
COAL
THE size of the Conservative majority in the early days of 1925 was a source of some disquietude to Mr. Baldwin. A large army always mirrors the qualities of its leader, whereas a small skirmishing force holds out a chance for sudden glory and an instant excuse for failure. People were already discussing whether the power acquired over the Red Letter incident would not prove a hindrance and disintegrate in the face of intrigue and inertia. The responsibility rested solely on the shoulders of the Conservative leader, whose prestige had not been enhanced by tactics which had appeared vacillating towards the late Labour Administration. The die-hard element was restored and encouraged, and could be trusted to plot for action against any such immovable object as Soviet Russia or such irresistible force as the Trade Union movement. In the Cabinet were personalities like Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Birkenhead who were stronger than their leader, although they had little appreciation of the forces to which they were opposed. For the rest there was the usual crowd of unimaginative supporters in the Lobby. The narrow intelligence of the modern member of Parliament makes him both useful and dangerous to a leader. If any rule could have been laid down for such a situation, it would have been to have possessed an aggressive policy and attacked from the start. To retreat would have been suicide and to hold fast would have required more real power than the Red Letter election had given to Mr. Baldwin. For